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IDEAS AND INQUISITORS 


In “The Classical Tradition,” Gilbert Highet re- 
marks that, when we speak of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, it is only the Western Empire we are talking 
about. The Byzantines continued, long after Rome 
succumbed to the barbarians, “to develop new adminis- 
trative policies, new spiritual activities, new scientific 
inventions, for many a generation.” But Rome lost 
the initiative to the barbarians, because “men stopped 
having new ideas.” 

Professor Highet’s speculation might well stimulate 
us to check on our own ideas. The prospect is not 
encouraging. In international affairs the barbarians 
have taken the initiative, at least to the extent of hav- 
ing us fighting a war against people we do not want 
to fight, in a place where the war will do us no good, 
and fighting a war we cannot win and cannot stop. 
Meanwhile the barbarians are gathering strength. 

At home we have tried a variety of ideas and notions 
under the impression that they were new and there- 
fore superior. The impression was largely erroneous. 
Quite possibly the impression is equally erroneous that 


By 
S. A. NOCK 


PACE COLLEGE, NEW YORK 7 


we may thrive by returning to ideas abandoned some 
time ago. 

Most disturbing, however, is our apparent forget- 
fulness of the necessity of evaluating ideas of all kinds 
in attempting to arrive at valid new ones or in at- 
tempting to put old ones to good use. Once in a while, 
perhaps, a new idea springs full-panoplied from some- 
one’s head, but such parthenogenesis is rare. Usually 
valid ideas result from the combined efforts of a num- 
ber of people working hard at the business of arriving 
at ideas. They are the result of consultative evalua- 
tion of as much relevant material as can be assembled 
to work with. We ought to know this from our own 
scientific history: our science is an intricately co- 
operative activity, the result of constant inquiry and 
evaluation of ideas. 

Part of our neglect of the process of arriving at 
ideas and of evaluating ideas is the result of our being 
seared. We are scared, badly scared, and we have 
good reason to be. For the first time in our later 
history we face the possibility of ignominious defeat 
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at the hands of others and also the possibility of social 
and economic disruption. Such possibilities cannot be 
placidly considered; yet they can-—and if we hope for 
success, they must—be considered calmly and thor- 
oughly. We have a large number of places where such 
consideration can be carried on by men and women 
competent to do the job—our colleges and universities. 

There was a time when college teachers and re- 
search workers were regarded as harmless freaks, liv- 
ing in a world of their own ideas and incompetent in 
the affairs of the world of practical men and women. 
Then, when some college men with more enthusiasm 
than experience got active under the New Deal, col- 
lege professors were suddenly portrayed as inmates 
of a sort of barbaric zoo, eager to take from everyone 
what he had earned and to put it to their own uses. 
The professor beeame a menace rather than a joke. 

Now a vigorous campaign is being waged to make 
college people stop thinking. There are two sorts of 
people who are waging that campaign. First are those 
who are doing it for revenue, either financial or polt- 
tical. They know that, if they can so manage that 
their doctrines are propagandized in colleges, a 
younger generation will grow up to support them and 
their backers. It worked in Germany; it works in 
Russia; it may work here. 

Then there are those who understand neither the 
necessity of arriving at valid ideas nor the process of 
arriving at them. They are ardently wooed by those 
who for political reasons seek to stop intellectual ac- 
tivity and are at the same time constantly scared by 
artfully constructed bogies popped out at them. They 
honestly do not know that to arrive at a sound con- 
clusion it is necessary to consider all phases of the 
matter under inquiry. 

Both the political mouthpieces and the misled, if 
well-intentioned, shyers-away from ideas have a good 
deal to go on. In the first place, it is easy to point 
out that a great many and probably most unfamiliar 
ideas are not up to much or are even downright bad. 
That is no news to a scientist, who is accustomed to 
a hundred failures for one success in attempting new 
experiments; and a generation that prides itself on 
being scientific is a bit backward in not appreciating 
the difficulty of arriving at validity and the necessary 
methods of so arriving. On the other hand, a great 
many old ideas are not of great value, either, as we 
all ought to know by simply looking at what has gone 
on in our own history. 

There is also no doubt that young people are apt to 
rely on enthusiasm rather than hard thinking and to 
act on the supposition that what is done with good 
intent will result in desirable ends. Such an attitude 
is the result of inexperience, an ineluctable eoncomi- 
tant of youth. Consequently a propagandizing teacher 
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can mislead young people without much trouble, and 
there are some propagandizing teachers in our col- 
leges, 

It is not always easy to spot a propagandist, be- 
cause he can shrewdly employ a travesty of evaluative 
method which is essential to sound intellectual prog- 
ress. A man may smile and smile and be a villain. 
Yet there is no reason to agree with what a number 
of our contemporaries assume in seeking to deal with 
such misleading teachers. 

There is no reason to suppose that, because a teacher 
presents a subject in full, with all available data and 
reasons for various points of view on it, he is corrupt- 
ing youth. Least of all is there reason to suppose so 
because the results of his inquiry do not coincide with 
preconceived notions and prejudices of others. There 
is no reason to suppose that results of inquiry are bad 
because they do not fit the political machinations of 
subsidized hacks or ambitious demagogues. Because 
a teacher shows that official oppression in the United 
States destroys individuality, it is not reasonable to 
assume and insist that that teacher advocates another, 
foreign form of oppression. 

Old ideas are not sacred just because they are old, 
nor are they wise just because they have not been re- 
cently employed. To prove an old idea unsound is to 
arrive at a useful new idea; and so is to prove an old 
idea valid. And, whatever the result of inquiry, the 
inquiry in itself is sound—or else our whole intellec- 
tual republic is a farce. 

There is always, we should remember, the possibil- 
ity that inquiry will show an accepted idea to be in- 
adequate. What to do then? Presumably the wise 
course is to abandon the inadequate idea before cir- 
cumstance forces the issue. We have been running 
into that sort of problem in our international affairs, 
and, because some of our choice ideas have been shown 
to be inadequate, there is great excitement among 
those who are not able to adjust themselves to reason- 
able demonstration. We can only hope that those 
people, and the rest of us with them, will not have to 
be shown the hard way—by circumstance. 

Who is to judge of the propriety and honesty of an 
inquiry? Of the integrity of a teacher or inquirer? 
That is a matter not so easily solved as our headline- 
hunters would lead us to think. In the first place, 
working with ideas is a business that requires train- 
ing, education, and practice. We cannot, unfortu- 
nately, agree with the young inventor portrayed some 
years ago by Joe E. Brown, who announced that “there 
are lots of ideas: all a fellow has to do is think of 
them.” It is not even easy to recognize an idea un- 
less one has some experience with ideas. 

Headline-hunting politicians, undergraduates, and 
even some college people are not the most astute 
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judges of ideas, their validity, and their consequences. 
In the first place, headline-hunters do not think very 
much or very hard: they cannot, because they are so 
busy making accusations and announcements and pes- 
tering their betters. Thinking is hard work and does 
not take place to best advantage over an open and 
vociferous mouth. Besides, one may doubt that any- 
one who is eager to parade himself is capable of much 
thinking, because thinking is a job to be done in re- 
tirement or at least in the company of others engaged 
in the same pursuit, and those who are content to labor 
in quiet and retirement are not those who make public 
disturbance. Likewise, those who make public dis- 
turbance are not constituted to settle down and find 
out what they are shouting about. 

y It must be ad- 
mitted that most college people are inclined to keep 
themselves out of the forum and resent having to make 
a publie show of their occupational methods and re- 
sults. They know that to blather in the market place 
is not the best way to instill knowledge and wisdom. 
They also know that loaded questions cannot be an- 
swered to the satisfaction of those who will not take 
They are 


College faeulties are easy game. 


the trouble to discover that they are loaded. 
contemptuous of charlatans, beeause they know them 
as such, and they are not inclined to be charitable 
toward them, because the charlatans spend so much 
time hectoring college people. 

Besides, the answers that college people give are 
apt to be based on reason, on thinking problems 
through, and such answers are not those required by 
inquisitors. A good many questions are not capable 
of intelligent answer, of course; for example, such a 
query as “Do you believe in the American system of 
government?” One must find out first what the ques- 
tion means, and the inquisitors either do not know or 
do not care to explain. They are doing the ques- 
tioning! 

College people are more apt than some others to 
take a long-range view of affairs, and some of them 
above the battle and look 

If they do, they can ap- 


can even raise themselves 
on affairs with detachment. 
preciate the superiority of a thinking citizen, even if 
he thinks wrong, to an unthinking citizen whose acts 
are orthodox. That is a point of view intolerable to 
those who seek to maneuver affairs to suit themselves : 
they do not understand the point of view, to be sure, 
but they do sense that it is fatal to their kind of 
polities. 

Consequently political inquisitors are the last people 
on earth competent to conduct an inquiry into the ae- 
They cannot, or 
They cannot, or will 


quisition and evaluation of ideas. 


will not, adopt a perspective. 
not, understand the value of inquiry, if only because 
they are afraid of it, instinctively and rightly. They 
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cannot, or will not, understand that a reasonable op- 
ponent is a better bet than an unreasonable sup- 
porter, except at the ballot box, which is as far as 
they are apt to think. If they get answers contrary 
to, or even different from, those they want, they are 
incapable, either intellectually or emotionally, of eon- 
sidering them; they can only condemn them, together 
with those who expressed them. 

It is hard for faculty colleagues to judge the activi- 
ties of a teacher, whether they like or dislike him. Yet 
such colleagues, understanding the processes of in- 
quiry and the nature of teaching, are the best judges 
of what a teacher is doing. They are better judges 
than administrators, who are likely to be distant in 
activity, if not in accessibility. They are far better 
judges than are outsiders who do not engage to any 
extent in intellectual hard work. 

For some time faculty people have been inclined to 
live and let live. They have been accused of never 
taking a stand, but that does them an injustice. They 
are simply too well educated to suppose that, however 
thoroughly convinced they may be of something, some- 
one who thinks otherwise must be utterly wrong. 
Now, however, they are beginning to understand that, 
while they may let live, they cannot be sure of living. 
They see that they will have to distinguish between 
subtle propaganda and teaching and to act on the 
They understand that they are the cus- 
todians of ideas and values and that they must accept 


distinction. 


the consequences of their responsibility. 

It is in the colleges, especially of liberal arts, and 
in the universities that new ideas may come to birth— 
not exclusively, but perhaps most easily—and ideas 
old and new may be evaluated. Such acquisition of 
ideas and judgment of ideas necessarily entail a great 
deal of mulling over all sorts of ideas, discussing 
them, weighing them, propounding them if only to 
have them refuted. It is a process that may often 
result in wrong ideas, but it will not result in amentia. 

Amentia is what the forces lining up against the 
colleges are seeking, for those so afflicted will believe 
what they are told, do what they are told, say what 
they are told. And unfortunately, much of what the 
inquisitors loudly advocate sounds at first as though 
it might be of service to us in our domestic difficulties 
and in our foreign snarl. 

Therefore it is good sense to remember that the use 
of new ideas kept Byzantium going, while Rome, where 
there were none, collapsed before the barbarians. To 
be sure, the Romans were a respectable lot and may 
have looked down their noses at the anties of the 
eastern upstarts. Perhaps they considered the By- 


zantines a But firmness in traditional re- 


spectability is of small use against a shrewd enemy. 


menace, 


It is safer to have many ideas, even if a number are 
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bad, than to have none at all. With some good ideas 
a nation may survive. With no ideas at all it perishes. 

Even if some bad ideas come from our colleges, 
even if some of our college people are incompetent 
or downright inimical to us and our way of life, even 
if some youthful enthusiasts caper and shout in 2 
distressing manner, it is far less dangerous than that 
ideas and the processes of arriving at them should be 
suppressed. We can get along with some bad ideas, 
but we cannot get along if we cannot think. 

Political inquisition of colleges and universities can 


Shorter Papers. 
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serve no good end, only the immediate end of the 
inquisitors. Inquisition stops new ideas; we can look 
back to Spain, if necessary, to find that out. Whether 
under the claim of ad majorem Dei gloriam or of ad 
majorem patriae gloriam, inquisition stops thinking. 
If we cannot think, we cannot get new ideas. If we 
do not get new ideas, the barbarians can continue to 
take the initiative, as they do at present while we rely 
on old ones. If the barbarians continue to take the 
initiative, they can win. Rome is not the only empire 
that has fallen nor the only empire that can fall. 





THE ROLE OF SPANISH IN 
AREA STUDIES? 


JorGE M. CHAVARRI 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


As we all know, several techniques for an acceler- 
ated and more effective language teaching were devel- 
oped in the armed forces in the last world war. 
Language proficiency was required for competence 
in the different areas of the world where our soldiers 
came in contact with other peoples of different lan- 
guages and customs. This was the main reason why 
the now famous Army Specialized Training Program 
was created. Its practical value cannot be doubted, 
regardless of its failure to emphasize the cultural 
aspects of the language itself. Although the pro- 
gram came to a sudden end by 1943, it made a deep 
imprint in the tender surface of many language ex- 
perimental grounds because it introduced, for the first 
time in the history of American teaching, Area Stud- 
ies, both on the graduate and undergraduate levels. 

But, before we diseuss further whatever educational 
value there is in the Latin-American Area Studies, let 
us review briefly the historical background of the 
language in Spanish America in order to evaluate 
more accurately its place and importance in the area. 

Since the early days of colonial rule certain regions 
of Spanish America have been more attractive than 
others to settlers and immigrants from Spain. It 
was only natural that, after arriving in the New 
World, they would look for the most favorable en- 
vironments, perhaps for a place similar to their na- 
tive provinces. That is why the Galicians went to 
live in Uruguay and Argentina; the Basques went 
to Chile; the Castilians to Peru and Colombia; the 
Asturians and Catalonians to Mexico and Central 
America; and the Andalucians to Cuba and other 
Caribbean islands. 


1 Paper read at the Sixth Foreign Language Confer- 
ence of the University of Kentucky, April 25. 


The influence of these immigrants on the language 
and customs of the region was very significant, be- 
cause they imposed upon the native population their 
own manner of speech, cultural patterns, and social 
customs, This is why the Spanish of Argentina has 
a definite Galician sound. The Chilean Spanish is 
grave, austere, and direct to the point. In Peru and 
Colombia the spoken Spanish has the slow rhythm 
and sonority of the Castilian in Madrid. In Cuba 
and the rest of the Antilles the spoken language is 
quite Andalucian in the tempo and elimination of the 
final consonants of words. In Mexico and most of 
Central America the language has undergone other 
modifications. Besides the linguistie influence of the 
original Spanish settlers, we have to consider that 
of the Mayan and Aztec dialects. 

But all these differences occur only in the spoken 
language, while in the written form it is the same all 
over the Spanish-speaking world because language, 
like religion, unites all the Spanish American nations, 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. The language 
is the most outstanding factor for the unity of Span- 
ish America; it is the main and common source of 
their basic, traditional culture. We must not forget 
that when the Pilgrims landed in Provincetown, they 
were still learning to read and interpret the Bible; 
while in Mexico and Peru great literary academies 
and universities had already been founded: The Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima, 1551, and that of 
Mexico in the same year but not opened until 1553. 
The Golden Age of Spanish literature had its perfect 
reflection in the literary life of Mexico City and Lima. 
Three of the most famous epie poems of the Spanish 
language were written in America. Sor Juana Inés 
de Ja Cruz, the Inea Garcilaso de la Vega, Juan Ruiz 
de Alareén, Pedro de Peralta y Barnuevo, and many 
others lived and flourished under the inspiration of 
the Golden Age of Spain. 

What, then, is the place of Spanish in area studies? 
The answer is, that although a few pioneering Latin- 
American programs had been offered by some uni- 
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versities and colleges before the advent of the ASTP, 
the actual placement of the language in area studies 
did not come into existence until 1946 on the under- 
graduate level. 

Colgate University, in 1946, appointed a committee, 
under the special direction of the president, to initiate 
a workable area program for the sophomore year. 
After several meetings, long discussions, and many 
disagreements, but always held within the realm of 
tolerance and the compromising spirit of democracy, 
the Area Core Course Program was finally adopted 
with the conviction that area-lingua studies are of 
great importance to all students, no matter what sort 
of career they wish to follow. The members of the 
committee realized that such course did not belong to 
the social sciences, the fine arts, or any other academic 
subjects offered in the catalogue; nor did they believe 
that it was a combination of all subjects in the nat- 
ural sciences or humanities. They felt that an area is, 
as Matthew? says, “the study of a specific region which 
demands a realistic rather than an academic organi- 
zation of knowledge.” 

After seven years of trial and error, Colgate Uni- 
versity offers now an integrated area program, taught 
by specialists from different departments and dis- 
ciplines of the same faculty. Here is where the Ro- 
mance language department contributes substantially 
to inject into the whole program those patterns of 
culture and civilization which are peculiar to Latin 
America. 

It should be clear, then, that the integration of 
Spanish with the Latin-American area must be made 
not only from a linguistic point of view, but also 
from a sincere understanding of the human elements 
involved. What we are trying to say is that any 
student taking this foreign area must be educated 
He must 
be told to discard any feeling of superiority which he 


first to use his heart rather than his brain. 


may have towards these people and to approach the 
problem from the point of view of the Latin Amer- 
icans. This can only be done by understanding their 
different patterns of culture and civilization, which 
are neither superfor nor inferior from those of ours, 
but only different. 
be no question on the value of the research in the 


As Copp’ points out, “there ean 


direct or comparative study of the vast areas of ac- 
cumulated experiences that lie outside the boundaries 
of our present definitions of academie interests. The 
first appeal may be that of a sheer novelty and the 
freedom of unworked territory, but the ultimate sig- 
nificance will be the breaking up of habits of provin- 
cialism and the discipline of clarification that comes 

2R. J. Matthew, ‘‘Language and Area Studies,’’ p. 
155, American Council of Education, Washington, D. C. 

3M. T. Copp, ‘‘ Foreign Area Courses in the Small Col- 
lege,’’ American Association of University Professors 


Bulletin, XXXII, pp. 562-67. 
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from seeing the elementary identities that underlie our 
differences.” It is interesting to find in Bennett’s* 
report that “on the faculty of twenty-eight universi- 
ties teaching area studies there are 142 specialists for 
the Latin American Area, the highest of eight areas; 
and that on the graduate level, the Russian, the Far 
East and the Latin Areas are the most 
popular and with the highest enrollment in the 
country.” 

Many institutions have subdivided the whole Latin- 
American area into four, and even five, regions, call- 
ing them Mexico and Central America; the Caribbean 
Region; northern South America; southern South 
America; and Brazil as a separate region, because 

3razil is a continent within a continent, cut out, so 
to speak, by the jungle, the Andes mountains, and 


American 


the Portuguese language, from the rest of Spanish 
There are still other institutions that spe- 
cialize in one definite region. These are the Uni- 
versities of North and New Mexico and 
Tulane and Vanderbilt Universities, because of the 
1948 Carnegie grants of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars given to each for that particular purpose. What- 
ever the program, it is an unquestionable fact that 


America. 


Carolina 


our American schools are making a very important 
contribution to inter-American cultural relations and 
continental solidarity, which have been neglected in 
the last seven years. 

After many months of appraising the several Latin- 
American programs offered in colleges and universi- 
ties all over the country, we have come to the eon- 
clusion that many programs, including that of Col- 
gate, are more in need of co-ordination than of any 
specifie strengthening, because the teachers represent 
a wide range of academie fields and disciplines, tra- 
ditional interests, and preferences. But, regardless 
of all this, we realize that the training through direet 
field experience is much easier for the Latin-Amer- 
ican area than for any other in the world. We know 
that the Pan-American Union has been creating, for 
more than half a century, agencies for the interchange 
of cultural relations and inter-American understand- 
ing. We know that there are traditional factors of 
language and customs in some specifie areas of this 
country. States like California, Texas, New Mexico, 
Florida, and more recently New York, are in them- 
selves smaller but definite projections of the whole 
Latin-American area, not to mention industrial cen- 
ters like New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Antonio, where minority 
groups of Spanish and Latin-American backgrounds 
still have a powerful influence in the study of the 
Spanish language and Latin-American civilization. 
The North American tourist or student who visits the 

4W.C. Bennett, ‘‘ Area Studies in American Universi- 
ties,’’ p. 5, Social Science Research Council, 1951. 
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Spanish section of any of the cities mentioned above 
will find himself within a segment of his own coun- 
try completely foreign to his way of life. In New 
York City alone, not counting other Latin-American 
groups, there are more than 370,000 Spanish-speaking 
Puerto Ricans, which is five per cent of the entire 
population. In the Southwest side of Chicago there 
are more than 80,000 Mexicans, living together with 
thousands of Cubans and other Antillians. For a 
North American, visiting these foreign ethnic islands, 
not to speak Spanish is an unpardonable fault, but, 
if he does, he will not be a foreigner in the group nor 
a stranger in the community. 

With the inauguration of the Good Neighbor Policy 
in 1933, an era of intense inter-American relations 
began. It flourished during the war years, but after 
1945, Russia, China, and Japan have been attracting 
many scholars and teachers. Somehow, with great 
ingenuity, some curriculum committees have intro- 
duced lately the terms of “hot” and “cold” areas to 
imply, more or less, the emphasis placed upon one 
region or another, according to the economic expedi- 
ency of the institution or the public demand for the 
some Latin-American 


eourse. In universities, the 


area has been pushed back from the “torrid” to the 
” ° ° : 

zone; while in others it simply has been 
If the world 
more stable than it is now, there is no doubt that our 
relations with Latin America would be what they were 
in the war years. But in spite of all, the Latin- 
American area still runs high in popularity because 


“temperate 


temporarily “frozen.” situation were 


Spanish can be acquired easily by our students; and 
in the last 15 years, it has beeome so popular that it 
should no longer be regarded as a foreign language 
in the United States, but as an integral part of our 
American way of life, especially in the southwest, 
where the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon eultures have 
merged into one national element. 


TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
BRITISH YOUTH 


LENA CHIVERS 


English Feature Writer and Journalist 


THERE is nothing new for United Kingdom students 
in traveling overseas; it has been part of the routine 
of student life since the Middle Ages—in fact an 
essential part. Now, in 1953, the old idea of student 
travel is showing itself in many new ways. 

It is impossible to say how many students will be 
going overseas from Britain this year because there 
is no need for them to be counted. Any student ean 
go and buy himself a ticket to wherever he wants to 
go; he must, like everybody else, have a passport to 
go abroad, but he can go without a visa to many Euro- 
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pean countries—France, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

For students taking degrees in modern languages 
it is compulsory to spend at least one term living in 
the country where the language is spoken, unless the 
regulations of the receiving country make this im- 
possible. 

It is known, however, that last year 1,526 students 
went overseas on journeys organized by Britain’s Na- 
tional Union of Students. Tours to the United States 
are one of the new elements in the travel pattern; the 
National Union of Students has shown its enterprise 
by chartering special aircraft to fly the Atlantic at 
rates slightly less per head than the cheapest sea cross- 
Last year, altogether 940 from Europe went to 
America this way. The union did not limit the facili- 
ties to United Kingdom students but, as this year, put 
these arrangements at the disposal of any student 
from this side of the Atlantic. 

While one part of the organization was sending stu- 
dents overseas as fast as it could, another part was 
receiving students from overseas. Last year 356 
United States and 171 from 


ing. 


‘ame here from the 


Europe; these figures are only of students who made 


their arrangements through the union. Hundreds of 
others came privately or under direct schemes between 
the universities of different countries. 

This freedom of movement enjoyed by students in 
the free world—who can travel when and where they 
like—is something denied the students of Communist 
countries who are rarely, if ever, permitted to move 
across their own border. 

Another new element in student travel which has 
rapidly developed since the war has been the organi- 
zation of work camps. This arose partly out of the 
wish of students from Britain to help in European 
cities which had been even more badly damaged than 
their own. It continues for two main reasons—there 
is still plenty of work to be done and there are many 
students who appreciate what amounts to a free stay 
abroad. 

Last year, 200 went, through the union, to Inter- 
national Work Camp Schemes in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Yugoslavia. France was particularly popular, where 
the work consisted mainly of grape-harvesting. Many 
of these students go on from a few weeks among the 
working people to a university summer school of 
which there is an almost embarrassing selection in 
European universities. 

Often they 
are arranged to suit a particular interest—canoeing, 


The union tours are informal affairs. 


horse riding, mountain climbing, walking, or at ap- 
propriate seasons, skiing, or skating. 
While student travel is growing out of an old tra- 
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dition, there is a new sturdy shoot in the travel world. 
Young workers in increasing numbers are taking their 
bicycles and rucksacks over the Channel, sometimes 
in parties, sometimes in couples or as venturesome 
soloists. 

An organization with the formidable title of “Féd- 
ération Internationale des Organisations de Corre- 
spondence et des Echanges Scolaires” 
school-linking system, started between Britain and 
France after the war, so that school children are kept 


is fostering a 


in touch with an overseas school by visits and letters 
throughout their school life and derive much more 
benefit than from isolated tours. 

The increased liveliness in Britain of many of the 
travel plans owes much to an old-established organi- 
zation, the Public Schools Exploring Society, which 
took the initiative in arranging exciting and demand- 
ing expeditions to distant places, such as Greenland 
or northern Norway. Now it is open to boys from 
all schools. 

One popular new technique is the “Treasure Hunt”; 


Research. 
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senior boys are sent off with a limited amount of 
foreign currency, a passport, and a list of objects 
They go in twos or threes, 
They must 


which they have to find. 
unaccompanied by any master or adult. 
struggle with the language, catch their own trains 
and boats, and see who can come back first with, for 
instance, a special kind of fishing net found only in 
Brittany, the name of the post mistress in some small 
French village, and a photograph of a fete of which 
they have been given only the name and not the date 
or place. 

The boys have all found people overseas most help- 
ful and now there are even many parents who think 
it a good idea, remembering their own far different 
journeys round overseas cities, when a waiter was 
probably the only “native” spoken to. But the ma- 
jority of parents are seeing their children enjoy some- 
thing which in their own youth they could not afford— 
the opportunity to travel easily and cheaply and in a 
way that brings them closer to the people of other 
countries. 





READING COMPREHENSION AND SPEED 


RUSSELL COSPER AND BArRRISS MILLS 


Purdue University 


For the past few years we at Purdue have been 
engaged in teaching reading. Developmental read- 
ing, as we teach it, is a two-hour a week laboratory 


The 
laboratory is equipped with projector and films, in- 


course. No outside preparation is required. 
dividual booths for accelerator reading, slides, tachis- 
toscopes, and a variety of books and magazines. In 
addition we have built an electro-oculograph for the 
electronic recording of movements in reading. 


The work is 


classes of 24, and each student is in competition only 


eye 
as individual as we ean make it with 


with himself. 

To evaluate progress in reading, we have used the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey Section, and the 
Harvard Reading Test. 


seores: 


The first of these gives five 


la—Speed of reading in words per minute 
lb—Reeall of details based on 20 questions 
2 —60 multiple-choice vocabulary items 


> 


3 —20 questions on untimed reading plus seore 1b 


4 —Total comprehension: a combination of 2 and 3 


The Harvard test gives two scores: speed in words per 
minute and a comprehension score based on 20 ques- 
tions. 

In tabular form, here are the averages before and 
after instruction, and the gains achieved during our 


first two years of operation. For the school year 
1950-51, the figures are based on between 200 and 300 
students each semester; for 1951-52, between 400 and 
500. 


Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Survey Section 
la lb pe 3 


Harvard Test 
: Speed Comp. 
First Semester 
1950-51 
Beginning 
Final 429.84 
Gains 166.74 
Second Semester 
1951 


263.1 77.1 206.2 58.02 
TVO8 356.32 58.66 
1.98 150.12 64 


80.66 49. 
82.06 52.3! 


1.40 2.9% 


81.36 227.37 64.29 
83.90 376.63 68.12 
2.54 149.26 3.83 


Beginning 296.19 
Final 447.37 
Gains 151.18 
First Semester 
951-52 
77.50 47.52 
80.65 48.1 
$3.15 1. 


78.63 214.59 56.91 
52 79.50 345.15 
U.8T 140.56 


Beginning 266.23 
“inal 374.04 
107.81 
Second Semester 
2 


Gains 


78.82 42 30.65 73.36 225.06 
80.28 50.39 31.40 81.79 380.06 
1.46 7.6 75 8.43 155.00 


Beginning 

Final 

Gains 

It is apparent from the gains cited that good in- 
creases in speed are achieved. The gains are fairly 
The 


lowest speed gains are for the first semester, 1951-52; 


consistent and sensitive in at least one respect. 


they probably reflect the difficulties inherent in doub- 
ling the size of the enrollment. On the other hand, 
the comprehension scores remain fairly constant. There 

There are 
The 
total comprehension (score 4) in the last semester 
tabulated is the greatest, but compared with speed 


are a few losses, probably insignificant. 


more and in some cases larger gains. rain in 


gains, comprehension changes much less. 
The amount of comprehension a student can demon- 
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strate is of course a function of the test used. Any 
instructor in almost any subject can construct a test 
which no one can pass or one which every one passes 
with flying colors. To make a further analysis of 
comprehension, in the second semester, 1952, 49 stu- 
dents in developmental reading took the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test instead of the regular test. The Jowa 
test was chosen because it has been successfully used 
for diagnosis long enough to establish norms and be- 
cause it is almost wholly concerned with various kinds 
of comprehension. 

The Iowa test gives nine scores, six of which were 
used : 


1R-—Rate based on amount read in two minutes 

1C—Comprehension of the timed reading 

2 —Directed reading (looking for answers to questions) 
—Word meaning 


4 
5 —Sentence meaning 
6 


—Paragraph meaning 

The various averages here are expressed in terms 
of percentiles rather than raw scores. 
Percentile is the median of the part scores. 


The Grade 


. 


Score Peginning Final Gains 


IR 3.2 91.12 
§ 67.83 

68.39 

69.99 

66.10 

79.10 


Grade Percentile 83.83 


As one might expect, the gain in speed of 24.92 
percentile rankings is the greatest jump, but there are 
good gains in the five comprehension scores as well. 
All of them exceed the probable error given in the 
test manual; hence they represent in all likelihood real 
gains rather than the inevitable chances in testing. 
While the Grade Percentile seems to be skewed, it is 
not influenced very much by speed alone, since a 
median does not represent an average. 

The Iowa is perhaps the most widely used test of 
comprehension and it may well be one of the best in- 
struments we have to measure general comprehension, 
Yet our experience seems to show good comprehension 
gains in using it, while on the Diagnostie Reading Tests 
comprehension scores are relatively constant in evalu- 
ating the same course of instruction. Speed is per- 
haps a factor in the Iowa test, since all the sections 
are timed. 
period, time must remain a factor. 


In most tests which are given in a class 


The point we would stress here is an important one: 
Whatever evaluation is put on reading instruction, the 
results must be in terms of the test used. Since speed 
in words per minute is fairly concrete and since speed 
measures have elastic upper limits, rate of reading is 
easier to measure than comprehension. To measure 
comprehension it seems convenient to use a percentage 


scale for many tests. If a student can get 75 or 80 
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per cent to start with, he can scarcely show much im- 
provement; perhaps a score somewhere around 75 per 
cent is all we can expect at any time. 

The results of two years of instruction in reading 
at Purdue clearly demonstrate that students can learn 
to read much faster with the same amount of compre- 
hension, and that in some cases comprehension can 
be improved along with the increase in speed. They 
demonstrate also that consistent gains, at least in 
speed, can be obtained through mass instruction in a 
laboratory course. Further studies, soon to be pub- 
lished, indicate that a large part of the gains achieved 
is retained for at least a year and a half after the 
close of instruction. 

These studies have convinced us that reading should 
be taught as a basic skill at the college level. Reading 
here is taken to mean “speed and comprehension of all 
reading.” The aim of instruction is to improve gen- 
eral proficiency, as composition teaching aims at facil- 
ity in general writing tasks and speech teaching tries 
to improve oral communication in a variety of situa- 
tions. With increasing awareness of the need, general 
instruction in reading skills at the college level may 
come to rank in importance with general instruction 
in the skills of writing and speaking. Certainly in 
preparing our college students to take their places as 
educated citizens, we can consider the ability to read 
well at least as useful as the ability to write or speak 
well. 

This is not to overlook the fact that attention to 
reading is given in the traditional college curriculum. 
Though college English teaching normally assumes 
that students possess adequate reading skills, the dis- 
cussion of ideas in composition elasses and the inquiry 
into style, organization, and meaning of works of 
literature presumably increases comprehension of some 
kind. 


increases comprehension in these fields. 


Instruction in chemistry or zoology similarly 
But it is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate that general proficiency in under- 
standing inereases very much through such compart- 
mentalized instruction. It seems clear that specific 
instruction in general reading ability in all fields is 
highly desirable at the college level. 

Teachers skeptical of the value of teaching reading 
as a general skill sometimes take this stand: The im- 
portant thing for college students is to understand 
what they read; the time involved may be long or 
short, but an educated person should understand what 
he reads. Some answers to this point of view are 
possible, 

First, a good case can he made for the value of in- 
creased reading speed alone, if comprehension remains 
constant. In a history class, for instance, an assign- 
ment may take an untrained reader two hours for one 
reading. A trained reader may halve the time. We 
have no evidence that the slower reader understands 
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any better or retains the content any longer than the 
faster reader. Rather, it seems that the faster reader 
will comprehend somewhat better. If he wishes, the 
trained reader can go through the assignment twice 
with presumable benefit, or he has an extra hour free 
for reflection, outlining, or whatever his temperament 
bids him to do, 

Second, flexibility in rate of reading and manner 
of approach to different reading materials seems highly 
desirable; it appears axiomatic that the careful and 
close study required for a physics textbook or a Shake- 
yasted on a detective novel 
It is hard to see 


speare sonnet would be 
or the sports page of a newspaper. 


how such flexibility is possible for the student whose 
reading of all materials is painfully slow. 

Third, we really know very little in an objective way 
about the nature of comprehension. To improve com- 
prehension very much we need to know a great deal 


more about what we are doing, and direct instruction 
in reading skills, plus research based on such instruc- 
tion, seems the likeliest way te learn. As an instance, 
vocabulary seems to be an important factor in ecom- 
prehension; if a student knows what the words mean, 
he should understand what he reads. A common-sense 
saggestion for improving comprehension would seem 
to be direct work on increasing vocabulary control. 
Yet our reading instruction has shown consistent gains 
in vocabulary without any direct study of vocabulary 
at all. 
leads to vocabulary development. 
tion: Should we first institute vocabulary study and 
then hope for better comprehension, or should we, by 
any and all means, induce the student to read and then 
hope that comprehension as well as vocabulary im- 
provement will follow? 

As instruction in reading becomes more widespread, 


Presumably the increased reading students do 
This poses a ques- 


as more schools offer specific training in reading, the 
So far 


the basis for speed increases has been in physiological 


need for a sounder theoretical basis is clear. 


terms of span of acuity, eye movements, and muscular 
rhythm. 
and the physiological factors influencing reading skill 
and its improvement need more thorough study. As 
an instance, the tachistoscope, which flashes or projects 


Even these aspects are too little understood, 


words and numbers at controlled speeds up to a hun- 
dredth of a second, was developed for direct training 
in span and perception, but practice on the tachisto- 
scope seems to add little to total progress in reading 
skills. Rather, in our program, classes with no tachis- 
toscope training made substantially greater speed 
gains than classes given regular tachistoscope practice. 
Experimentation is needed to discover not only more 
effective techniques but even the physiological proc- 
esses involved in improving span and perception. And 
beyond these physiological factors may lie psycho- 
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logical and linguistic ones affecting rate of reading; 
research on these has not even begun. 

For comprehension there is little theoretical basis 
except rather vague terms like concepts or flow of 
ideas. Whatever evaluation has been presented is em- 
Firical in terms of pre- und posi-tests. As yet we 
have no idea at all of what we work with in trying to 
improve comprehension. 

Comprehension is perhaps too elusive to measure 
objectively. Recently in a freshman class an essay 
was assigned for careful study. Some of the key ex- 
pressions, among them j’accuse, were pointed out in 
advance. In the subsequent recitation, the whole elass 
knew that j’accuse means “I accuse.” With 
difficulty the instructor got a further explanation. 
One boy had talked with a French student and from 
him learned that j’accuse occurred in a trial. Finally 
another student, with a dim memory of a movie, haz- 
arded that the words were spoken by one Emile Zola. 


some 


This recitation from many points of view was quite 
unsatisfactory. None of the students knew anything 
of Dreyfus or of Zola; none was grounded in the 
history of France; none had anything to offer on mili- 
tary cabals or anti-Semitism. 
short summary of Zola’s part in l’affaire Dreyfus; 
with luck a little of the summary will remain with 


The instructor gave a 


some of the class members. And really, a mature stu- 
dent of Zola or of French history would consider the 
summary childish—as it probably was. 

The question is, then, at what point can we say that 
a person knows the meaning of j’accuse? And how 
do we test this comprehension? 

Bloomfield, in Language, offers some theoretical 
basis for comprehension. The psychologist’s formula 
S—R is most applicable where the stimulus and the 
response are overt. Touching a hot stove (S) leads 
to withdrawal of the hand (R). 
cation, however, are so simple; language is one or 


ew things in edu- 
many intervening steps. To take a practical matter, 
one man drives over a bridge which shakes alarmingly. 
His reaction is a substitute one of language: he tells 
some one the bridge is unsafe. Eventually, after many 
discussions, a new bridge may be built. This situa- 


tion may be diagrammed 


S—r 
oF 
s—R 


Driving over the unsafe bridge is the original physi- 
eal stimulus which leads to language which in turn 
leads to more language, and finally the highway de- 
partment builds a bridge. 

If we take an objective, rather mechanistic, view, 
understanding a language form means making an ap- 
propriate response. In the classroom, physical or 
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overt stimuli and responses are infrequent. In read- 
ing a novel, for instance, the stimuli which induced 
the author to write it are too complex to understand 
very well, and we expect no immediate response from 
the reader except discussion or some other use of lan- 
guage. Really, we are dealing with small s’s and 
small r’s most of the time; in other words, all we can 
expect is an appropriate language response. We 
hope something goes on in the student’s “mind,” but 
what it is, is a mystery. 

To measure comprehension, then, we must fall back 
on a substitute reaction—language. The use of Jan- 
guage, in dealing with abstract matters, is far removed 
from any material “reality,” and language is at best 
only a reflection of a student’s total response in a 
learning situation. 

One way to measure comprehension, a way sometimes 
advocated, is to give the student increasingly difficult 

Roughly, this 
An elementary 


material to read and see how he does. 
is the method of graded education. 
student reads a fairy story and an English major reads 


Events 
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Browning. If a student copes adequately with in- 
creasingly mature reading, his comprehension, we 
feel, improves. 

This way of measuring, however, does not lend itself 
to objective analysis. In spite of the current vogue 
for readability formulas, no method is very satisfac- 
tory for assessing the difficulty or maturity of read- 
ing. How could one, for instance, appraise accurately 
the relative difficulty of a parable or fable and a text- 
book in economies? True, the language of the parable 
is simpler, but the concepts involved may be much 
more profound. 

As things stand now, about all we can do is to ask 
questions over what a student reads. If the questions 
are good ones—in a critical and statistical sense—we 
may place some confidence in our measure of com- 
prehension. But we should limit our evaluation to 
“comprehension in terms of these questions.” As 
more of us work harder on the nature of comprehen- 
sion, perhaps we can expect to test comprehension 
more satisfactorily in the future. 





AUTHORITY AND CREATIVE 
ORIGINALITY 


THE dominant aim in the theory, if not always the 
practice, of education is to make children happy and 
creative. In its extreme form this theory is known 
as “permissive education,” which would set aside the 
authoritarianism of a fixed eurriculum and of the 
teacher in order to produce “fully developed chil- 


’ 


dren.” A new light, according to a protagonist of 
this theory, dawned about half a century ago, for up 
to that time “no one knew anything about human he- 


This kind of nonsense is the culmination of 


ings.” 
a movement which also began some 50 years ago when 
in a desire to get rid of certain dichotomies—school 
and society, child and curriculum, interest and effort, 
individual and society, freedom and discipline—a solu- 
tion was thought to be found in cultivating one side 
and abandoning the other. Dewey, of course, did seek 
to find a synthesis, and discovered that he had to cor- 
rect some of the abuses that had resulted from the 


overemphasis on one aspect by some of his zealous 


disciples, who found suecor in an amateur knowledge 


of psychoanalysis and continued to diseard authority, 
discipline, and so on to secure the full development 
of children. 

The followers of the theory of laissez faire in edu- 
cation, and the assumption that the child will grow 
into a civilized and cultured human being and that 
growth is in any case its own justification, mistake 
for something permanent a temporary experimental 
period through which all the arts as well as education 


have passed. In the arts—literature, fine arts, and 


music—there are signs that the extravagances of the 
experimental era are being abandoned. There is a 
story that Picasso, examining the work of the students 
in his atelier, came across one attempt to copy his 
latest style. He tore the canvas down and said to 
the student, “To paint like Picasso you must learn to 
draw.” 

Sir Winston Churchill, in his address before the 
Royal Aeademy on April 30, elaborated on this idea 
when (as reported in The New York Times), he said: 

I have a feeling that people who go in for involved, 
unexpected, super-original—if I may coin that word— 
forms of art ought to have credentials. I think they 
ought to have a thorough grounding in the profession of 
painting or sculpture. I think they ought to prove them- 
selves masters of line and eolor before they have a bona- 
flde case to lay down the law to us about what we should 


admire. 


It is not difficult to see the analogy between the 
idea enunciated by Sir Winston and the basic require- 
ments not only for a sound system of education but 
also for satisfactory preparation of exponents of edu- 
cational theory. The statement should remind edu- 
eators of Dewey’s emphasis on the importance of 
“objeets of social allegiance” and of the central thesis 
in Thorndike’s essay on “Education for Initiative and 
Originality.”.—I. L. K. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY TO OFFER A 
NEW DOCTORAL DEGREE 
A new kind of doctoral degree in humanities de- 
signed to broaden the training of college and uni- 
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versity instructors in certain liberal arts fields will 
be offered to Stanford (Calif.) University graduate 
students this fall. The program, a pioneer venture 
in postgraduate education, has been set up for an 
eight-year period under the grant of $250,000 from 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education. The 
grant will permit at least five honors fellowships in 
humanities of $2,000 each to be awarded annually. 
A distinguished visiting professor will also be ap- 
pointed for each of the first five years to lead spe 
cial seminar courses of the program. Henry Alonzo 
Myers, professor of Knglish, Cornell University, has 
been appointed as visiting professor in humanities 
for the first year. 

The program will be administered by a committee 
in charge of the Graduate Honors Program in Hu- 
manities, headed by John W. Dodds of the English 
department. F. W. Strothmann has been appointed 
director of the program, which has been in prepara- 
tion for three years. 

Committee members are: professors Hubert C. 
Heffner (speech and drama), John L. Mothershead, 
Jr. (philosophy), F. W. Strothmann (Germanic and 
Romanie languages), Virgil K. Whitaker (English), 
Philip W. Harsh (classics), and George H. Knoles 
(history). The committee members represent the six 
departments which will participate in the program. 
Doctoral degrees will be awarded jointly with one 
of the departments by conferring a degree of “Ph.D. 
in History and Humanities,” or “Ph.D. in English 
and Humanities,” ete. 

The program is intended to guarantee both intensive 
and extensive training on the graduate level. 
ized study in one of the six fields will remain almost as 


Special- 
intensive as ever. Part of the aim is to train college 
instructors who will be fully qualified to do teaching 
and research in a departmental field. But, in addition, 
the student will enter specially planned courses in- 
tended to familiarize him with the stream of Western 
thought as a whole. Implementing this aim will be a 
special series of “Western Tradition’ 


, 


courses devoted 
to reading and interpretation of the world’s significant 
thinkers, Plato to the 
series will explore current intellectual trends and their 


from moderns. A seminar 
relation to liberal education and the university. 
One year of graduate work in the student’s chosen 
field is a prerequisite for acceptance, and he will econ- 
tinue studies in this specialty during the following 
One third of the final 
year will be flexible, to be used by the student for 
Satisfae- 


two years of academic work. 


allied studies or work on his dissertation. 
tory completion of this dissertation, reading facility 
in a modern and an ancient foreign language, and 
comprehensive examinations will be part of the re- 
quirements for the degree. 
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THE RADCLIFFE COLLEGE WOMEN’S 
ARCHIVES CALL FOR 
MORE BOOKS 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE (Cambridge 38, Mass.) is build- 
ing a research library relating to the social and his- 
Established 


torical contributions of American women. 
in 1944, the Women’s Archives is collecting material 
covering three centuries of women’s education, oceu- 
pations, political activities, and family lives, includ- 


ing the fields of medicine, law, social reform, and 
religion. 
Although the 


works, it specializes in research material such as 


library contains many published 
diaries of early students or teachers, records for edu- 
cational institutions, and records of associations 
founded to promote the improvement of female edu- 
cation and memoirs of their officers. 

At present, the research material includes the pub- 
lished histories of most of the women’s colleges, some 
biographies of the founders of girl’s schools, as well 
as many volumes written on the question of educating 
Among the manuscripts are early 


young women. 


records of the Associate Collegiate Alumnae, the 
American Association of University Women, and the 
Woman’s Boston. Also 
included are letters about the founding of the Na- 


tional Congress of Mothers (predecessor of the Par- 


Edueational Association of 


ent-Teacher Association) of Simmons College (Bos- 
ton 15) and of Radeliffe College. 
of citizenship education in schools, the raising of 


The development 


standards of female instruction, and the relation of 
education and health are some of the problems cov- 
ered by the collection. 

The library is available to any qualified adult in- 
volved in research, although it is particularly used by 
the faculty and students of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College. 

The Archives would welcome contributions of docu- 
ments and books showing the growth of women’s edu- 
eation, and of particular interest are personal papers 
of individuals and records of educational progress. 

Further information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Richard Radcliffe Women’s Ar- 


chives, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge. 


Sorden, director, 


KODAK AWARDS 17 FELLOWSHIPS 

Tue Eastman Kodak Company has awarded fellow- 
ships to 17 educational institutions for the year 1953- 
54 as part of the company’s assistance to promising 
young scientists to encourage training in chemical re- 
search. All for advanced study, 10 of the fellowships 
are in chemistry, four in physies, and three in chem- 
Each award provides $1,400 plus 
The fellowship 


ical engineering. 


an allowance for tuition and fees. 
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also provides for a payment of $1,000 to the univer- 
sity to help support the cost of the research under- 
taken by the student during the period of the fellow- 
ship. 

The fellowships are awarded to the colleges, which 
select a research student in the ‘ast year of study for 
his doctorate. The only requirement is that the stu- 
dent be deserving and promising. 

Established in 1939, the fellowships for 1953-54 
will be awarded to Brown University (Providence 12, 
R. I.), University of Illinois, University of Maryland, 
University of Michigan, University of 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), University of Texas, 
University of Washington (Seattle), University of 
Wisconsin, Yale University, University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, University of Dela- 
ware, Iowa State College (Ames), and Ohio State 
University. 

The Tennessee Eastman Company has also awarded 
fellowships to five schools in the southeast area. 


Minnesota, 


Three of these fellowships are for doctoral study in 
the field of chemistry. 
the University of Tennessee, the University of North 
Two fellow- 
ships for doctoral study in chemical engineering have 
been awarded to Georgia Institute of Technology (At- 
lanta) and Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacks- 
burg). 
as Kastman Kodak fellowships, although there are 
some variations in the other provisions of the awards. 


They have been awarded to 


Carolina, and Emory University (Ga.). 


These fellowships provide the same stipend 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Tue American Library Association has received re- 
newal of a $200,000 grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education to help conduct the third year of the ALA 
American Heritage Project, a program of adult dis- 
cussion groups in publie libraries throughout the 
country. 

The announcement was made by David H. Clift, 
ALA executive secretary, during a meeting of area 
supervisors of the project where plans for the eom- 
The 
American Library Association launched the program 
in 1951 with an initial grant of $150,000 and was 
granted $200,000 for the current year, 1952-53. 

Jack Spear, director of the project, reported that 
292 discussion groups were in operation during the 


ing year were discussed with the project staff. 


past year. These were chiefly concentrated in 13 
demonstration areas which include seven state-wide 


During the 


programs and one regional program. 
four-day meeting, the supervisors discussed adminis- 


trative problems, program planning, lJeader-training, 
counseling, and evaluation. Plans were developed 


for expanding the young people’s program beyond 
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this year’s pilot demonstrations in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

Individual publie libraries anywhere may partici- 
pate in the program. Demonstration areas for 1953- 
54 will be selected at a meeting of the Project Ad- 
visory Committee during the ALA Annual Confer- 
ence in Los Angeles, June 21-27. This committee 
is composed of all members of the ALA Adult Edu- 
cation Board together with a representative of the 
Public Libraries Division Board and a member of the 
ALA Audio-Visual Board. 

All inquiries and applications should be directed to 
Jack Spear, ALA headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11. 


BRITISH SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
U. S. STUDENTS 


Britain plans to say “Thank you” to the United 
States for its Marshall Plan aid by setting up annual 
scholarships for U. S. students. The plan, laid be- 
fore Parliament as a White Paper, provides for the 
annual grant of 12 two- or three-year scholarships, 
known as Marshall Scholarships for U. 8. students at 
British universities. 

If approved by Parliament, the plan would pro- 
vide for a seven-member Marshall Aid Commemora- 
tion Commission to be set up in London to administer 
the funds voted for the project and to improve and 
watch the welfare of the candidates selected. 

In the United States, an advisory council of distin- 
guished persons would be formed, headed by the 
British Ambassador in Washington, to help select 
suitable scholars. Under this council would be four 
regional committees, representing the East, the South, 
the Middlewest, and the Pacific, with headquarters 
respectively in New York, New Orleans, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. 

Each of these committees would have six members, 
including the British Consul-General for the area. 
The five remaining members would be U. S. citizens 
who would be elected for four-year terms except in 
first instanee, when two of them would receive six- 
year appointments. A chairman would be chosen 
from the American members. 

Candidates for scholarships would be selected from 
students of either sex, under the age of 28, with three 
years’ college education. They would be chosen for 
their distinction both of intellect and character. 
These scholarships would be allotted to each region. 

Under this scheme each scholarship is valued at 
around $1,540 (£550) a year but may be increased to 
a maximum of $1,680 (£600), if local cost-of-living 
conditions seem to warrant. Married men receive an 
additional grant bringing their allowance up to $2,240 
(£800). All scholarships are tax-free and are granted 
for two-year periods, with a possible extension for 
another year. 


’ 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, chairman, department of 
physics, University of Pennsylvania, has been named 
president, effective July 1, to succeed Harold E. Sias- 
sen, who resigned in January to assume the duties of 
Director for Mutual Security. 


Budd E. Smith, superintendent of schools, Oxford 
(N. C.), has been appointed president, Wingate 
(N. C.) Junior College, effective July 1, when C. C. 
Burris will retire. 


Buford L. Pickens, whose appointment as head of 
the School of Architecture, Tulane University, was 
reported in ScHooL aNp Society, September 21, 1946, 
has been named professor of architecture and dean, 
School of Architecture, Washington University (Saint 
Louis 5), effective July 1. Professor Pickens will suc- 
ceed Kenneth E. Hudson, dean, School of Fine Arts, 
who has also been serving for a year as dean, School 
of Architecture. 


Oswald Tippo, chairman, department of botany, 
University of Illinois, has been named dean, the Grad- 
uate College, effective September 1. Dr. Tippo, edi- 
tor, the American Journal of Botany, will continue 
with his duties as chairman when he assumes the post 
of dean. 


The Reverend Jerome Parr, S.M., associate professor 
of mechanical engineering and head of the depart- 
ment, has been appointed dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Dayton (Ohio), to succeed the 
Reverend J. Albert Wehrle, who has retired after five 
Adrian J. Westbrock, associate pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, has been appointed 


years as dean. 


acting head of the department. The Reverend Wil- 
liam Bellmer, S.M., professor of mathematics and 
head of the department, has been named associate 
dean of science to succeed the Reverend Louis Saletel, 
S.M., who died on May 15. Both appointments to 
deanships will be effective on June 8. 


F. Dean Banta, formerly pastor of the Grace Bap- 
tist Church, Buffalo (N. Y.), has been appointed dean 
of the faculty, the King’s College (Del.), to succeed 
Elwood M. Schofield, who resigned on March 1, 1952. 


William J. Farrisee, dean of students, Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), has been named 
associate dean and professor of civil engineering, 
Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.). 
Ainsley H. Diamond, chief, mathematics branch, Of- 
fice of Ordnance, U. S. Army, has been appointed 
professor of mathematics at the institute. 


The University of Michigan has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments and leaves of absence: as assist- 
ant dean of women, Gertrude Emeline Mulhollan, 
whose appointmeat as registrar, Hollins College 
(Va.), was reported in ScHoo, anp Society, Novem- 
ber 18, 1944; as acting chairmen of departments, 
Paul Henle (philosophy) during the summer absence 
of William Frankena, Edward Billings Ham (Ro- 
mance languages) during the summer absence of 
Charles N. Staubach, and Ronald Freedman and 
Horace M. Miner (sociology) respectively during the 
summer and academic year of absence (1953-54) of 
Amos H. Hawley; as visiting professors, Charles Dun- 
bar Broad (philosophy, first semester of academic 
year 1953-54), Chase Baromeo (voice, academic year 
1953-54), and Sydney Chapman (astronomy, first 
semester of academic year 1953-54) ; as associate pro- 
fessor, Edward Charles Roeber (education, academic 
year 1953-54) ; as visiting associate professor, Harlan 
W. Gilmore (sociology, academic year 1953-54); as 
assistant professors, William Byrom Dickens (Eng- 
lish, academic year 1953-54), Warren Andrew Ket- 
cham (education, academic year 1953-54), Norma EF. 
Kirkeonnell (nursing, August 17-June 30, 1954), and 
R. Faye McCain (nursing, July 1-June 30, 1954) ; 
and on leaves of absence, Chet LaMore (drawing and 
painting) during second semester of 1953-54, Louise 
E. Cuyler (musicology) during academic year 1953-54, 
Angus Campbell (Survey Research Center) during 
July, and Lawrence B. Kiddle (Spanish) during first 
semester, 1953-54. 


Thomas Howard Walker, director, the Mobile center 
of the University of Alabama, has been appointed 
director of university extension, University of Kansas, 
effective on September 1. Frank T. Stockton, dean 
of university extension, will assume the duties as di- 
rector of special projects in the division of university 
extension. 


George Comstock, director of student personnel 
service and professor of education, Kansas State 
Teachers College (Emporia), has been named director 
of the faculty advisory program, Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita (Kans.). 


William E. Henry, associate professor of psychology 
and human development, the University of Chicago, 
has been named chairman of the Committee on Human 
Development, to succeed Robert J. Havighurst, who is 
on leave of absence as Fulbright Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of New Zealand, effective June 1. 


William H. Werkmeister, chairman, department of 
philosophy, University of Nebraska, has been named 
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professor of philosophy, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles 7), effective in September, to suc- 
ceed Paul R. Helsel, who is retiring from the School 
of Philosophy. “rs. Harrison 8. Elliott, national 
secretary, YWCA, for 10 years, has been appointed 
visiting professor of religion, effective in February, 
1954. 


Recent faculty promotions at the University of 
Akron (Ohio) were: to professorships, Mabel M. 
Riedinger (education), Charles C. Rogler (sociology), 
and Theodore Duke (Latin and Greek); to associate 
professorships, Alvin C. Wolfe (chemistry) and Wes- 
ley O. Alven (psychology); to assistant professor- 
Hittle (speech), Irene Horning 
(physics), George 


ships, Elizabeth J. 


(biology), Emma D. Johnson 
Leuca, Jr. (modern languages), and Paul E. Thomp- 
son (psychology); and to associate professorship 
emeritus upon retirement in June, Florence N. Whit- 
ney (English). Others retiring as associate professors 
emeritus are Harry A. Smith (physical education) 


and Rena N. Cable (art). 


Faculty members who have been promoted at the 
Illinois State Normal University, effective on July 1, 
included: to professorships, Helen M. Cavanagh (so- 
cial science), Bernice Frey (health and physical edu- 
cation), Harold F. Koepke (business education), 
Elden A. Lichty and William R. Lueck (education), 
Ralph A. Micken (speech), Harlan W. Peithman 
(music), Dale B. Vetter (English), and Arthur W. 
Watterson (geography); to associate professorships, 
DeVerne H. Dalluge (physical sciences), Blossom 
Johnson (home economics), and Burton L. O’Connor 
(health and physical education) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Theodore B. Almy (English), George 
Barford (art), Anne M. Cameron (home economics), 
Malinda D. Garton (special education), Gerald F, 
Gates (art), and Inez L. Manck and Cecilia Peikert 
(education). 


Milton Rosenbaum, professor of psychiatry, College 
of Medicine, University of Cineinnati (Ohio), has 
been named the first visiting professor of psychiatry, 
Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical School (Jeru- 
salem). Dr. Rosenbaum will help to organize a new 
department of psychiatry in the Israeli medical school. 


Helen E. Sandison, who retired with emeritus rank 
from Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) in 1950, 
has been named Robert D. Campbell Visiting Profes- 
sor of English, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), for 
the academic year 1953-54. 


The following faculty members of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (Chicago 16) have been elected 
officers of the Illinois-Indiana section of the American 
Society for Engineering Education at the 16th annual 
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meeting: chairman, Ralph G. Owens, whose appoint- 
ment as dean of engineering was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, March 29, 1952; secretary-treasurer, 
Ivan L. Hill, associate professor of technical drawing; 
and representative to the general council, Frank Wil- 
liam Edwards, whose appointment as director of the 
institute’s department of engineering was noted in 
these columns, April 24, 1948. The next meeting of 
the society will be held at the institute in May, 1954. 


Coming Event 

Northwestern University (Evanston, III.) will pre- 
sent a Conference on Reading and Language Instruc- 
tion for Meeting 20th Century Problems in Communi- 
cation, July 16-17. On the conference agenda will 
be discussions of present and future language and 
reading problems, children’s literature, and improve- 
ment of written and oral communication. 


Recent Deaths 

Edward Leroy Schaub, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, Northwestern University (Evanston, IIl.), 
died, May 24, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Schaub had instructor in philosophy 
(1910-11), Cornell University; assistant professor 
(1911-12), Queen’s University (Kingston, Ontario) ; 
acting professor (1912-13), State University of Iowa 
(Lowa City) ; and professor of philosophy (1913-46), 
Northwestern University. 


serve as 


William L. Bray, retired dean, Graduate School, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, May 25, at the 
age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Bray had served as 
instructor in botany (1894-95) and adjunct professor 
(1896-97), Lake Forest (Ill.) Academy; instructor 
in Botany (1897-98), adjunct professor (1898-1901), 
associate professor (1902-05), and professor (1905- 
07), University of Texas; and professor (1907-43), 
and dean, Graduate School (1918-43), Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Hastings Lyon, former associate professor of fin- 
ance, School of Business, Columbia University, died, 
May 26, at the age of seventy-six years. Mr. Lyon 
had served as professor of finance (1912-16), Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H.); associate professor 
(1916-42) and lecturer of business law (1946 to re- 
tirement), Columbia University. 


Reginald Fitz, assistant dean, Medical School, Har- 
vard University, died, May 27, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Fitz had served the university as as- 
sociate professor (since 1936) and assistant dean 
(since 1947). Dr. Fitz was also Wade Professor of 
Medicine (1936-40), Boston University. 

Earle B. Phelps, professor emeritus of sanitary 
science, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, died, May 29, at the age of seventy-six 


years. Professor Phelps, who had served the univer- 
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sity as professor of sanitary science (1925-43), had 
also served as assistant professor of chemical biology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and for the 
past nine years had been on the staff of the Engineer- 
ing School, University of Florida. 


Frederic Ernst, deputy superintendent of schools of 
the New York City Board of Education, died, May 
30, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Ernst had served 
the city school system since 1903. 


Alexander Alexandrovich Vasiliev, professor emeri- 
tus of ancient and medieval history, the University of 
Wisconsin, died, May 30, at the age of eighty-five 
years. Dr. Vasiliev, who was born in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and came to this country in 1925, had served 
as professor of ancient and medieval history 
(1904-12), University of Dorpat (Estonia); profes- 
sor (1912-22), Pedagogie Institute (St. Petersburg) ; 
professor (1917-22), University of St. Petersburg; 
professor of ancient and medieval history (1925-39), 


the University of Wisconsin; visiting professor 


(1935-36), Columbia University; and resident scholar 
(1944-51), Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, Harvard University, retiring as emeritus 


scholar in 1951. 


ance Whi i; 
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‘¢Annual Report of the State Board of Education and 
the Commissioner of Education to the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, 1952.’’ Vol. XXIV, No. 3. 
Pp. vii+113-177. New Jersey State Department of 
Education, 175 West State Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 
1953. 

ARMS, GEORGE. The Fields Were Green. 
246. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 
$4.50. 

A new view of Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and 


Longfellow, with a selection of their poems. Known as 
the New England household and schoolroom poets. 


BOLLNOW, OTTO FRIEDRICH. Geschichte der Pdda- 
gogik: Die Piidagogik der Deutschen Romantik. Pp. 
227. Illustrated. W. Kohthammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 
Germany. 1952. Marks 11.40. 

The fourth in a series of many volumes on the history of 
education, this book discusses the educational thought of 
Arndt, Jean Paul, Fichte, Jahn, and Froebel. 


BOND, JESSE A., AND JOHN A. HOCKETT. (Pre- 
pared by). 32nd Yearbook, The Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching. ‘‘Curriculum Trends and Teacher 
Edueation.’’ Pp. v+299. Association for Student 
Teaching, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
1953. 


Pp. vii+ 
1953. 
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BURNETT, R. WILL. Teaching Science in the Ek- 
mentary School. Pp. xv +541. Illustrated. Rinehart 
& Company, New York 16. 1953. $5.75. 

Teachers are recognizing that their aims of instruction 
are best realized when they understand the child and the 
learning process itself Where these are understood, 
science experiences and learnings are becoming an integral 
part of elementary-school programs. 

* 

BUSH, GEORGE P., AND LOWELL H. HATTERY 
(Editors). Teamwork in Research. Pp. xii+191. 
American University Press, 1901 F Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1953. $4.00. 

Based on the proceedings of the 3rd Institute on Adminis- 
tration of Scientific Research and Development held at 
American University, this includes papers by persons emi- 
nent in the field of research administration. 

2 

FLAUM, LAURENCE 8S. The Activity High School: 
The Principles of Its Operation. Pp. xii+417. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $4.50. 

This describes both the principles and operation—in areas 
of curriculum, guidance, over-all structure, and teaching 


methods of the modern high school with a flexible pro- 
gram of activity learning. 


. 

FROST, WILLIAM (Editor). 
Dryden. Pp. xxxv +424, 
York 16. 1953. 75 cents. 
The introduction and commentaries are by the editor. 

a 

JUDGES, A. V. (Editor). Pioneers of English Educa- 
tion. Pp. 251. Faber and Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 1952. 25/-. 

A course of lectures given at King’s College, London. 
& 

KLEIN, RUTH. The Art and Technique of Play Di- 
recting. Pp. x+179. Illustrated. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, New York 16. 1953. $2.00. 

This book, intended for the beginner in play direction, has 


xrown out of years of experience in teaching future diree- 
tors of college, high-school, and community theatres. 


McGLADE, JOSEPH. Progressive Educators and the 
Catholic Church. Pp. ix+164. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1953. $3.25. 

A critical examination of the educational 
Kilpatrick, Bode, Childs, Hook, 
e 


MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E., AND MINNIE BERSON 
(Compilers). Supplement to a Directory of Nursery 
Schools and Child Care Centers in the United States. 
Pp. iv+88. The Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 1953. 50 cents. 

The directory and the supplement sell for $1.50. 
° 


OSTHEIMER, RICHARD H. Student Charges and 

Financing Higher Education. Pp. xix+217. Illus. 
trated with charts. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1953. $3.50. 
Published for the Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion. All who work with the financial operations of our 
institutions of higher education will find this an essential 
working tool. 


Selected Works of John 
Rinehart & Company, New 


viewpoints of 
Srameld, and others. 


SABINE, PAUL E. Atoms, Men and God. Pp. x + 226. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. 
This is the work of a Protestant layman, a research phyat- 
cist, who shares with many thoughtful people of similar 
religious background the problem of reaching rational re- 
ligious beliefs in this “age of the atom.” 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati, Chairman, 
WILLIAM G. CARR, Executive Secretary, National Education Association. 
Dean, School of Education, New York University. ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Education, Harvard University. 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 


College, Columbia University. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers 
ERNEST O. MELBY, 
GUY 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers 


College, Trenton. 
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UNGER, LEONARD, AND WILLIAM VAN O’CON- 
NOR. Poems for Study: A Critical and Historical 
Introduction, Pp. xxi+743. Rinehart & Company, 

New York 16. 1953. $4.75. NEW! 


The poets and poems chosen here operate as focal points 
for the discussion of historical problems. There is no 
definitive treatment of any poet in the sense of an exten- 


y 1 i hi i 1 scholarl ination ; 
indeed, the conception and organization, of the book ply INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL 
ie Beed on the part of the student to investigate. 
METHODS 


® 
WOOLF, MAURICE D., AND JEANNE A. WOOLF. by PALMER O. JOHNSON, University al 


The Student Personnel Program: Its Development and : . 
Integration in the High School and College.. Pp. ix + Minnesota, and ROBERT W. B. JACKSON, 


416. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. Ontario College of Education 


1953. $5.00. 
Written include current philosophy and recent advances, In keeping with its elementary character, 
this rte the Laat trends auch as involving the faculty | only the most useful methods are stressed in 
oe nonacademic services, etc., as educational ex- this text. Theory is presented in a realistic 
manner, based upon the principle that 

j example is better than precept. The authors 
ANATIONALSERVICE PEIJJABLE and do not believe in improvised and fictitious 


data. Real-life illustrations are used, so that 


ALBERT PERSONA L the student will acquire a thorough work- 

yewteon:tm SERVICE ing knowledge of methods which he may 
lat ly i tual tice. 

AGENCY ®& Colleges and Universities of ater apply in actual prac ae 

Per hes) A xc) the Nation and their Personnel Approx. 394 pages 6” x9 


Originated and inued b 
eS a 
family. ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY 


v ee OF EDUCATION 


25 E. jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois by JOHN S. BRUBACHER, Yale University 








e This unique text offers instructors and stu- 
dents of educational philosophy the most 
useful and complete selection of readings 
now in print . . . an unbiased sampling 


THE TUITION PLAN designed to enrich and broaden the stu- 


dent’s interests in education. 

The method by which more than 400 e Contains the best selections from Aristotle, 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- Kant, Rousseau, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
ence of monthly payments while they Josiah Royce, Friedrich Nietzsche, John 


receive their tuition and other fees in Dewey, Mortimer Adler, Horace Mann, 

ss George S. Counts, John L. Childs, Robert 
full at the beginning of the term. M. Hutchins, Francis A. Ryan, and many 
others. 





The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- e Questions at the end of each chapter help 
hances good will. the student take stock of his knowledge 
and understanding of the material pre- 


A descriptive brochure will be sent sented. 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 520 pages 514”x814” Published 1951 
request. 


For approval copies write 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. Wnonlice Ht inc 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y 




















